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PARENTAL TRAINING. 


(iod places the child with you and 
me, as parents, and says to each of 
us: “Take this child and train it 
for me.” Few of us seem to hear 
this command, or hearing, heed it- 
We are too apt to think, as one 
hy one the children gather around 
our hearthstones and take their places 
at our tables, “Here is another mouth 
to feed, another body to clothe,” and 
this thought overshadows every other 
in the great mass of households, 
But God says, “take the child and 
train it.” There is no special com- 
mand to feed and clothe it. The 
common animal instinct of our na- 
ture will prompt us todo this. The 
wild beast feeds and nourishes its 
young; the birds of prey defend their 
nestlings from all approach of dan- 
ger, and man in his most debased 
condition will do no less toward his 
offspring. But our great work is to 
train the child. In this age of free 
schools, public libraries, and wide- 
spread periodical literature, parents 


are prone to shift the intellectual, 
moral and social training of their 
children from their own shoulders, 
and place it almost entirely on the 
shoulders of the teachers. 


This isall wrong. The child comes 
to us as parents, its mind a blank. 
We must be the instrument in im- 
parting the first thought. Upham 
says: “The soul considered in its 
relationship to external nature, may 
be compared to a stringed instru- 
ment, voiceless and silent until 
touched and operated upon by out- 
ward influences.” The parent has 
control of these influences, and is the 
first to touch those cords that never 
cease to vibrate. 

Child-life, like plant-life, develops 
and matures through continuous, im- 
perceptible stages of growth. A 
grain of wheat is placed in the earth. 
The soft showers water it, the genial 
rays of the sun warm it, the pleasant 
light calls it upward, still, to the hu- 
man eye, it lies dormant, and no op- 
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erations of growth are discernible. 
Yet we know as these forces of 
nature act in concert on the tiny 
cell containing the germ of life, by 
some unexplained process a new cell is 
formed, and these again duplicate and 
re-duplicate, aggregating other cells 
in a constantly increasing geometri- 
cal ratio until the eye discerns the 
growth. We know, however, long 
before the eye took cognizance of it, 
growth had commenced. So it is 
with child-life, mentally. Days and 
weeks pass before any visible change 
takes place, and when, at length, the 
dawnings of consciousness exhibit 
themselves, we know it is only in 
accordance with the law of gradual, 
continuous development that they 
appear. 

Nature’s agencies are apparently 
insignificant in detail but mighty in 
their aggregated influence. Little 
things are nowhere more omnipo- 
tent than in building up character. 
The mother little knows what seeds 
of moral destruction she is unwit- 
tingly implanting in the child’s na- 
ture while it is yet a babe on her 
knee. The disposition to practice 
deception, to be selfish, exacting, ty- 
rannical, is often implanted in the 
nursling before it can toddle about 
the room. When we go back to the 
early dawnings of child-life and find 
there constant lessons of deception 
and selfishness, we need not wonder 
at the character of the man. The 
child sees something and wants it. 
It stretches out its tiny hands toward 
itand commences tocry. The moth- 
says no!no! It strives to reach fhe 
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desired object, crying still louder. 
The mother becomes impatient ; 
talks loud; calls it naughty; shakes 
it. It screams, kicks and strikes, 
holds its breath. The mother’s flash 
of anger cools; her heart relents; 
she folds her babe to her bosom, con- 
doles with it in its little trouble, and 
gives it the object desired. She 
thinks only this once; she will not 
do so again; but the child, having 
conquered once, is ready for a fiercer 
conflict next time. Scene after scene 
like the above is enacted in a thou- 
sand homes in Nebraska daily.— 
Again, children are often induced to 
do things by appealing to their sel- 
fishness. A mother says, “Come 
here, Annie, let me put on your bon- 
net.” Annie pays no attention. 


“Well, I'll give it to Mary then; 


come here, Mary, get Annie’s bonnet.” 
Mary starts to get it and Amnie fi- 
nally rushes with a scream to her 
mother and puts on the bonnet, 


Now what lessons are thus incul- 
cated? In the first, the child soon 
learns that the mother does not mean 
what she says, and it soon learns to 
pay no attention to her repeated de- 
nials, and in the second the decep- 
tion is soon discovered. And these are 
but representations of a long list of 
lessons given to nearly every child in 
its early life. Under five years of age 
the mother has the absolute control 
of the child and she does more to 
mold and fashion the after life than 
all other influences. Coming in con- 
stant contact with the child, she un- 
consciously imparts her own nature 
to it. Where she is faultfinding, 
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fretful, peevish and passionate, the 
child grows to be cross, selfish and 
unloving. It as naturally reflects 
the character of the mother as does 
the mirror the image of the object 
before it. The foundation of most 
bad characters is laid by the mother. 
In the great day of accounts, when 
the books are opened and the char- 
acters of all are read, how many kind- 
hearted, anxious mothers, will be as- 
tonished to find the guilt of their 
sons and daughters laid to them. 
Let a mother watch herself for a sin- 
gle day, criticising herself impartial- 
ly, and she will be astonished at her 
lack of judgment in the control 
of her child. When a mother can 
say to her child in a pleasant tone, 
“no, my child,” and then, whatever 
the child may do, keep her own tem- 
per unruffled, and her patience un- 
exhausted, the child will soon learn 
“no” means something, and will, in 
a short time, readily acquiesce. 
There never should be any per- 
sonal antagonism between parent and 
child; but the full, loving heart of 
the parent should yearn in tender- 
ness over the child, while reason sits, 
an impartial judge, to pronounce sen- 
tence against, and execute punish- 
ment upon the culprit. When the 
child disobeys, or does something dis- 
pleasing to the parent, the spirit of 
anger should never be allowed to rise. 
In so doing, you have made the act 
a personal grievance, and brought 
yourself before the child in the posi- 
tion of its personal enemy, and the 
punishment administered will par- 
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take more of the spirit of revenge 
than parental reproof. Thus you 
awaken in the heart of the child the 
same spirit of enmity, and, for a time, 
he is your personal enemy and would 
readily return blow for blow were 
he able to do so. Be assured, parent, 
the child will imbibe your spirit and 
follow your example, whatever your 
precept may be. 

The child should gradually as- 
sume the rank of a companion and 
equal in the family circle, and the 
training and government should all 
tend to aid him to assume that posi- 
tion. By gradual and almost im- 
perceptible steps let your conver- 
sation and actions tend to call out 
his individuality, and impress him 
with a due sense of his personal re- 
sponsibility. Let the parent, in tho’t, 
run back to his childhood days, and 
how bright still on memory’s page is 
that spot where the parent or friend 
interested himself in the sports or 
plans of childhood, or unraveled some 
deep mystery to your young mind. 

Let parents thus train their chil- 
dern in truth, honesty, integrity and 
true friendship from early infancy, 
and the teacher will find it a com- 
paratively easy task to carry forward 
the education to a higher plane. 
But while deceit is practiced at home, 
and the baser passions are developed 
and strengthened, how is it possible 
that after-education should eradicate 
them and take their places with 
higher and nobler motives and im- 
pulses. INCOGNITO. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY CHANCELLOR A. R. BENTON. 


As the time for the meeting of the 
Association draws near, it is quite 
natural for teachers to start the in- 
quiry: Willit pay me to go? What 
benefit shall I receive ? 

If the inquiry is made in a mer- 
cenary spirit, perhaps it will not pay 
the inquirer to go; but if it means, 
will I be benefited so that I can teach 
a better school, and have a more com- 
prehensive view of the nature and 
scope of my work, then such an one 
should go, if possible. 

Let me claim, therefore, the at- 
tention of my fellow teachers while 
I present some considerations, set- 
ting forth some of the probable ad- 
vantages that will result from our 
Annual Association. 

1st, One of the leading objects of our 
Association is the elevation of the 
standard and character of the teacher. 
It is to be supposed that every good, 
conscientious teacher desires to do his 
work better; and that even with his 
best efforts much will seem to re- 
imain undone that is desirable to do. 
It is absurd to imagine that any of us 
have attained to perfection in our 
conceptions of what education should 
be, or of the methods by which 
the best education may be realized. 
No craving is more universal than 
that for a better philosophy and bet- 
ter methods in our work. Nor will 
any bustling, quivering excitement, 
and unregulated zeal, supply the 
plaee of thoughtful examination and 


discussion of this subject in all its 
relations. 

Now in these Annual Associations, 
the experience of veterans in the 
cause is made the common posses- 
sion of all, and whatever has been 
tested as good is commended for ac- 
ceptance; and whatever educational 
quackery has been detected, can here 
be exposed and condemned. 

Besides, the business of teaching 
is now recognized as having a scien- 
tific basis, and teachers are expected 
to show a progressiveness in learning 
the principles on which they are to 
prosecute their work. A mechanic 
may construct a house, after a fash- 
ion, by understanding a few rules for 
working; but with only these, he 
mist forever remain a bungler and 
insignificant as an artisan. The besi 
minds in the edcational work are ea- 
ger in the pursuit of the true philos- 
ophy of education, its principles and 
its methods. And unless we shal! 
be forever content to go down into 
Egypt to buy corn to satisfy our in- 
tellectual famine, we must labor in 
this field of inquiry for ourselves. 

And as our work becomes more 
and more systematized, in harmony 
with true science and the true meth- 
od of education, in that measure 
must the character and qualifications 
of teachers be increased. Unless 
this is done, the day is not distant 
when unprogressive teachers must 
fall out of the ranks, lamenting, per- 
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haps, not their own incompetency 
and want of enterprise, but attribut- 
ing their failure to the bad designs 
of their competitors, or to the cor- 
ruption of the times. Teachers, we 
need to keep in perfect sympathy 
with all progress in education; and 
few things will contribute more to 
keep us abreast of the times than reg- 
ular attendance on _ associations, 
where the highest themes are dis- 
cussed by the best minds. 

2d, In addition to individual ad- 
vantage, the general interests of the 
profession must be promoted. In 
this age, it seems scarcely possible 
to gain any object of general impor- 
tance, except by combination and 
co-operation. The day for accom- 


plishing great results by isolated and 


unassociated effort is past. Hence 
nearly every guild or profession has 
its association to watch over its 
general interests. Law, medicine, 
theology, all trades have their stated 
meetings for mutual aid and counsel. 

As a member of a guild or profes- 
sion, one owes a debt to it which he 
should conscientiously discharge. 
This can be done, not only by main- 
taining personal respectability, but 
there is implied an obligation to con- 
tribute something for making the pro- 
fession more effective and worthy of 
public regard. This can be done only 
by concert of action. lia higher stand- 
ard of professional qualifications for 
teachers is necessary, the whole body 
of teachers should give their voice for 
it. Ifthe laws detining our duties 
and rights are defective, the moral 
weight of teachers should press for 
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amendment of them. If improve- 
ment in any department of our work 
is demanded, let it be made simul- 
taneously and with unanimity. In 
this State there are many educational 
questions calling for solution, and 
in these the teachers of the State 
should take a leading part. When 
the proper time may come, these vi- 
tal matters. should have been so care- 
fully considered that they may be 
decided in the light of the best ex- 
perience and soundest wisdom. 

3d, Our Association should also 
be made conducive to the spread of 
popular intelligence on the subject 
of education. In prosecuting our 
work, the aid of the people, their 
sympathy and stimulating zeal, is 
so much to be desired. But, like 
many of our teachers, the people are 
imbued with the ideas of the past. 
The new methods of teaching, the 
new systems of grading, discipline, 
&e., are regarded as unwelcome nov- 
elties, fresh absurdities. No one 
teacher can beat down these invet- 
erate prejudices, or banish these un- 
reasonable conceits. The whole body 
of teachers should move in compact 
phalanx on these outposts of popu- 
lar ignorance. In these general As- 
sociations, the best talent of the pro- 
fession is likely to be called into req- 
uisition, in order to instruct and in- 
terest the public respecting all the 
dominant questions of educational 
interest. 

The time is not distant when the 
people of this State will be called on 
to decide some educational questions 
of wide-reaching influence. In some 
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form, the question of obligatory ed- 
ucation for every child in the State 
must be decided; and in a matter of 
so much moment as this, the voice 
of the teacher should be heard as 
well as that of the statesman. And 
if a wise and judicious law of this 
kind shall ever appear on our statute 
hook, it will be largely due to the 
co-operation of teachers throughout 
the State, who have created a public 
sentiment in its favor. 


Our system of County Superin- 
tendency must also be made more 
effective if it is to retain its hold on 
popular favor. Capability, and fidel- 
ity in their office must be secured by 
some means; otherwise no amount 
of recommendation of its theoretical 
utility can save it from popular con- 


demnation. These, and other ques- 
tions of equal moment, will need the 
most thoughtful consideration on 
the part of teachers, and from them, 
in a great degree, will come the pub- 
lic sentiment that will wisely settle 
them. 
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Already our Association has given 
usa magazine, the TEACHER, in which 
we all may have pleasure and a just 
pride; nor is it arrogating too much 
for our profession, when I claim 
that it numbers among its members 
men of highest attainments in liter- 
ature and science, and to whose ma- 
tured thought and careful utterance 
it will be a peculiar pleasure to listen. 

The programme of exercises for 
our next Association, if carried out, 
as we are assured it will be, can not 
fail to profit all who may attend. 
The men who are to address us, and 
the topics to be discussed, are guar- 
antees of a meeting of unusual in- 
terest. As interested participants in 
the Association, let us go with minds 
and hearts full of the themes that 
will be presented, ready to take part 
in the discussions, for which ample 
time will be given. Let all our plans 
be laid in time, so that we may go, 
and make this meeting memorable 
in the educational history of the 
State. 





NEW SCHOOL HOUSE AT PLUM CREEK. 


DESIGNED BY THOMAS TIPTON. 


We give herewith a description of 
the new school house at Plum Creek, 
furnished us by Thos. Tipton, Di- 
rector of the District (No. 3), by 
whom the building was planned. 
Mr. Tipton also sends us drawings, 
showing both the internal arrange- 
ment and the external appearance 


of the building. The plan of the 
interior we represent on the next page 
as nearly as can be done without a cut. 

We consider it a very well ar- 
ranged house, and shall take pleasure 
in showing the exterior drawing to 
any school officers who may desire 
to adopt Mr. Tipton’s plan : 
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DESCRIPTION, 


It is a frame building, 28 x 42, 
hight 13 fect inside when finished, 
wainscotted 34 feet high all around 
the room. The different apartments 
ure designated as follows: A, Halls, 
8x8. B, Toilet Rooms, 54 x 64. D, 
Teacher’s Room, 3x6.  E, Closets 
or Cupboards for books, &e., 14 « 54. 
Doors are marked d, windows, w. 
The glass is 12x 18,8 lights. The 
doors from the halls to the school 
room are half sash. The center aisle 
is 4 feet wide: the others, 2 feet. 
The rostrum is 8 feet wide, extend- 
ing across the whole width of the 
room, with recitation seats in front. 
Blackboards, 34 feet wide, extending 
across the end of the room, and be- 
tween all the windows. The hall 
rooms and the teacher’s room are fur- 
nished with shelves for buckets and 
baskets, and with hat and coat racks. 


A Mopet Scuoot.—Mr. Littledale, 
in a late number of the Contempo- 
rary Review says that many years 
ago a London curate went to beg for 
help to carry on a school conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy. He applied 
to a gentleman who was not very 
lavish of his money nor particularly 
enamored of the opinions of the cu- 
rate. “What do you teach the chil- 
dren ?” he inquired. ‘To which Mr. 
Littledale replied, “We teach them 
to play.” “What do you mean ?” said 
the moneyed gentleman. “Well,” 
replied the curate, “when they come 
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The school room seats 80 pupils be- 
sides 23 feet of recitation seats. The 
windows are furnished with good 
shutters. The body of the house is 
painted white, the shutters, circular 
windows in gable end, and slats in 
belfry, green. All three-coat work. 
The belfry is furnished with a bell 
weighing 350 pounds. 

District No. 1 has a school house 
similar to this. This county is « 
little over two years old, and the 
seventh district has been formed from 
this one and is filling up rapidly. 
School has now commenced in Dist. 
No. 1 for six months, and in Dist. No. 
3 for four months. 

Hoping the foregoing may prove 
of some benetit to those that wish to 
build sehool houses, I remain a well- 
wisher for the education of Nebraska, 

Tuos. 'Treron, 
Plum Creek, Neb. 


to us they are so cowed and spiritless 
with poverty, hunger and often bad 
treatment, that they have no idea of 


amusing themselves. They sit hud- 
dled up and searcely move hand or 
foot, and their brains are as slow as 
their limbs. But we teach thei to 
run about and laugh and sport with 
one another instead of slinking aside 
in corners apart. And we find that 
freshens their brains too after a lit- 
tle.” “Oh,” replied the questioner, 
“if that is the way you go to work, 
I will give you asubscription.”—-Home 
and School. 
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ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY F. M. WILLIAMS, SUP’T OF RICHARDSON CO. 


It is, perhaps, too much the enstom 
of writers and speakers to unduly 
and even unjustly magnify the im- 
portance of their subjects. Lest we 
fall into the same error, permit us 
to introduce our subject by reading 
a few plain figures. These figures, 
it is true, are drawn from the records 
of a single county, but we fear it is 
but too faithful a representation of 
our Whole State. Of the 91 school 
districts in Richardson County, 85 
had school during the past yeer. 
The total nuinber of days school was 
9751. The total number of days at- 
iendance of pupils was 216,199, show- 
ing an average daily attendance of 
2L children to each district. The 
same 85 districts show an enumer- 
ation of 4405 children, or an average 
of 51 to each district. 61 children 
in the district and only 21 in school. 
Only about two in school out of ev- 
ery five in the district that had school. 
Who will not say there is need of 
some remedy? Let us briefly in- 
quire into some of the causes that 
lead to these results. It is certainly 
not because of lack of interest in ed- 
ucation, for these same people have 
during the same school year volun- 
tarily paid about $20,000 to build 
school houses and support schools. 

One cause of non-attendance is ev- 
idently found in the general fact that 
we are all apt to attend to that first 
which brings the most immediate 
benefit. This plain proposition we 


searcely need stop here to amplify. 
The farmer plants his corn or sows 
his wheat every year and in a few 
months reaps the reward; but how 
many defer the planting of orchards 
for years, not because the orchard ia 
less profitable or less desirable, but 
because present needs almost demand 
that which will bring the earliest re- 
turns. So the parent, pressed by pe- 
cuniary needs, keeps his children at 
home to give a little present help. 
feeling willing or desirous that they 
should attend school, but not realiz- 
ing that in keeping them away he is 
depriving them of that culture which 
would enable them, perhaps, when 
the parent is in his grave, to occupy 
places among the good.—the noble of 
the land. It may not be, and indeed, 
we know that in hundreds of instan- 
ces it is not, easy to carry into prac- 
tice what reason tells us is best, but 
every time we look through the mists 
of present wants, whether real or im- 
aginary, to the greater good beyond, 
we shall be strengthened in our self 
denials for the attainment of that 
good. It is only by constant recur- 
rence to reason that we can even in 
part, remedy this one cause of the 
evil of which we speak. That we may 
keep the subject of attendance more 
constantly before our minds and the 
minds of our people, and with it the 
reasons which should prompt to ac- 
tion, [have been impressed with the 
belief that it would be productive 
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good to have the teacher or the di- 
rector of each district, at the end of 
each school month, report the at- 
tendance to the County Superintend- 
ent. This, placed beside the num- 
ber enumerated in the district, and 
given by the Superintendent to the 
county papers from month to month 
would enable all to see as the work 
progresses just what is being done. 
This would lead to an easy compari- 
son between the several districts, 
month after month, and would, we 
think, in its practical results, lead 
our people to think of what they are 
doing, and therefore help to secure 
better attendance. 

A second cause for this small at- 
tendance is in not selecting the time 
for school terms when our pupils 
can best attend. During my visits 
umong the schools I have gathered 
such items as might be of use, and 
from them I note the fact that in 
the 12 schools visited during the 
months of July and August, enu- 
merating together 565 children, only 
173 were found in school, or about 
2 out of 7. These plain figures can 
not well be argued out of the way. 
We do not say the terms should 
never extend through the hot months 
of July and August, but we do say 
the subject should be well considered 
before making the attempt. The 
careful consideration of the question 
at what season can the best attend- 
ance be secured in our school would’ 
often help much in this important 
respect. 

Another cause of small attendance 
we think, in some instances at least, 
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is found in: the present shaping of 
that clause in our school law which 
requires each district to have school 
a certain number of months to en- 
title it to draw public funds. Too 
often the district boards and others 
become suddenly impressed with the 
idea that they must have the three or 
six months school or lose their 
money. So the great point is to get 
the school started, and as the law 
only makes this one point, so they too 
often feel that they have but the one 
point to meet. There is not that 
careful selection of a teacher that 
should be; there is not enough in- 
quiry as to how many can be ex- 
pected to attend school; not enough 
consideration as to whether they are 
not wasting the money paid for the 
present term to save the money for 
the next. We are not objecting to 
the requiring of districts to have 
school, but do think there should be 
something more required to enable 
the district to draw money than that 
the teacher should sit, it may be 
alone, in the school house. We think 
it should also be required that the 
children be there as well as the teacher. 


It may not seem altogether proper 
in an article like this to speak of 
amendments to our laws, but there 
is one bearing directly upon our 
present subject which has been so 
impressed upon our mind that we 
beg to consider it very briefly, with 
the hope that good may result from 
it. We would take one of the three- 
fourths of our school fund now ap- 
portioned according to enumeration, 
and apportion it according to the 
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daily attendance. I know this would 
subject those desirous of educating 
their children to suffer because of 
indifference of their neighbors. But 
do they not already suffer? Did 
not that noble educator, Horace 
Mann, long since demonstrate that 
no considerable part of a community 
can suffer from evil without all suf- 
fering? The main difference in this 
case is that they would suffer in dol- 
lars and cents, which men can count, 
but as it now is they suffer in intelli- 
gence and morality, which are above 
computation. Would not this amend- 
ment, by making men more con- 
scious of their losses, cause them to 
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counsel and plan together to get the 
children in school? Would it not 
draw our people together in the good 
cause by a power of which we now 
lose the benefit; and is there not 
this further commendation of this 
plan that the educational gains beau- 
tifully harmonize with the financial ? 
I think, too, such a plan of appor- 
tionment would incidentally aid in 
another important direction. The 
good teacher having the greater pow- 
er of drawing a full attendance, would 
be more emphatically sought, and 
thus the quality of work in our 
schools would be improved as well 
as the attendance. 





THE SCHOOLS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA COMPARED. 


Prof. Felix Heikel, of Helsinfors, 
Finland, who is now traveling in 
this country, was present at the Joint 
Meeting of the Ohio and Michigan 
teachers at Put-in-Bay, and being 
called out near the close of the ses- 
sion, responded in the following hap- 
py manner. The comparisons which 
he makes between the schools of Eu- 
rope and America, are especially in- 
teresting, coming from one so well 
qualified to judge in this respect : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I fully appreciate the kind 
intention of the President in calling 
on me on this occasion. I must, 
however, confess that I would rather 
have kept my seat. I have heard in 
this hall so many excellent and 
spirited speeches, that I am quite 


ashamed to attempt to speak to you. 
I think my words will reach you 
as cold winds from the Arctic Ocean, 
where ice and snow cover the ground 
all the year. 


It is said of the old Greeks, that 
they were a people of artists; but I 
think it may be said, with still more 
reason, that the Americans are a 
people of speakers. [Laughter.] Ev- 
ery American can make a speech. 
[Renewed laughter.] If he can not, 
he is not an American. I have of- 
ten been told, and I have seen the 
truth of the remark to-day and yes- 
terday and the day before, that the 
American not only can make a 
speech, but he also likes to do it, and 
he takes every opportunity to make 
a speech. [Great laughter.] During 
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the six months I have had the pleas- 
ure of spending in America, I have 
secn only one occasion where a dis- 
tinguished American was present 
and did not make a speech, and that 
was at his own funeral. [Loud and 
prolonged laughter and applause. 


The Fins are not a talkative peo- 
ple. They are more reserved and 
contemplative. We would rather 
xee and hear than speak, and espe- 
cially if obliged to speak in a foreign 
language which we have not mas- 
tered. 

My travels here in America have 
been very pleasant, and I can say 
that I have not had so instructive 
and interesting a time in my life as 
| have had in America. The Euro- 
peans need to travel in America, not 
only heeause they know so little 
about it but also because we have here 
very much to learn. 

In Europe we have very many 
prejudices against Americans and 
American institutions. We know 
that here you have one federal gov- 
ernment, that you have thirty-seven 
state governments, and, besides these, 
territorial governments, and govern- 
ments for cities and towns. We 
think, therefore, that everything here 
must be very changeable; that there 
can be no uniformity here, as in the 
old countries; but it is astonishing 
to a stranger to see how little truth 
there is in this. I have been aston- 
ished to see how like each other are 
the school systems in the different 
States. They are different only in 
details; not in the large principles 
governing the whole. And I have 
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not been able to see any other reason 
for this uniformity than this noble 
emulation among the different States, 
which exists here in America. In 
almost every place I visit, I hear of 
some things that are most excellent. 
Some have the most beautiful school 
houses; some the best discipline; 
some the best methods of teaching 
geography, and some the best libra- 
ries, and soon. Everybody tries to 
be dest in something, and thus im- 
provements pass with great rapidity 
from one State to another. Ido not 
know hat I am right, but I think 
that some improvements are going 
on faster in the Western States, and 
especialiy in Ohio, than in the East- 
ern States. [Applause.] This em- 
ulation, and the great interest which 
the people take in the public schools 
constitute, I think, the two great 
means that make the American 
schools what they are. In the last 
respect, there is a very great differ- 
ence between the schools of America 
and Europe. I may say that in my 
country, and in other countries in 
Europe, school matters are questions 
only for teachers and superintend- 
ents. The great public does not 
take any part in them, or, at most, 
very little. I do not know of any 
better means of making schools good 
and popular and flourishing, than 
this warm interest of the great pub- 
lic in them. It is needed, and espe- 
cially in a free, republican country, 
but it is also needed in monarchial 
countries. This is one thing which 
very much strikes a foreigner. 


The systems of schools in America 
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aud Europe differ, as you know, very 
much, and I cannot help asking my- 
self the question, “Which of the 
systems is best to develop, not on- 
ly the intellectual faculties of the 
children, but also their moral and 
physical powers?” As for morality, 
you know that in Germany much 
care is taken respecting religious in- 
struction, and the same is the case 
in Finland. Many hours every week 
are devoted to religious instruction. 
And what is this religious iastruc- 
tion? It is reading, sometimes 
memorizing, the catechism or Bible 
history, and often this is done ina 
very dry way. In America you have 
nothing of this, but you have a disci- 
pline and order and cleanliness in 
your schools which I think you can 
find nowhere else. You have, besides 
this, the instruction of the teachers 
in the so-called morals and manners. 


Now what do statistics show as to 
the result of these systems? Which 
of these people is more religious, 
and which has more confidence, more 
trust in a higher Being? I do 
not think that anybody who has 
studied the two peoples, can be de- 
ceived on this question. The mo- 
rality in America is, according to 
the statistics, much higher than in 
Europe, and the religious interest is 
much higher. If you hear two Amer- 
icans talking with each other, you 
can be very sure that they speak 
either about business, or about poli- 
tics, orabout religion. The religious 
question is agitating all the people, 
and is almost the foundation of the 
American community. 
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As for physical development, what 
do the different countries do for 
that? In Germany, I saw in every 
city, in all the large school buildings, 
a large hall devoted only to gymnas- 
tic exercises, and these are conducted 
in a very systematic way, and the 
strength of the pupils is greatly de- 
veloped; but in America you have 
very little of that, but you have in- 
stead, good school houses, thorough 
ventilation, and much care is taken 
in regard to the seats of the pupils, 
and that they be defended from any- 
thing that can hurt their health. 


As for intellectual instruction, I 
think we see from two different 
points. One is the giving of useful 
knowledge to the children, and the 
other is the development of their in- 
tellectual powers. The knowledge 
that is given in the common schools 
in both countries is on the same sub- 
jects, and I do not know in which 
country the common schools go far- 
thest. As to the development of the 
mind, that depends more upon the 
manner in which the knowledge is 
given; what methods are used. In 
touching on methods of teaching, 
I think I come to a hard ques- 
tion. Everybody speaks about meth- 
ods, everybody instructs in the best 
methods, and everybody makes a 
book in the best'methods. [Laugh- 
ter.] But what are the best methods ; 
that I don’t know. [Laughter.] 1 
think that all will agree that the 
best methods are those which give the 
best results; but on this point there 
are as many opinions as there are 
teachers, or, at least, as many as 
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there are superintendents. One calls 
it good results in arithmetic, if the 
child can count one hundred, forward 
and backward, with great rapidity ; 
another, if the child can combine 
the smaller numbers in every way. 
There are different opinions in every 
respect. 

We must, however, confess that 
there are differences in methods; 
also, that the line can be drawn be- 
tween them. One method is adapted 
only to give knowledge; that the 
pupil may know as much as possible. 
Another tries, not so much to give 
knowledge, as to develop the mind; 
that is, it gives the knowledge in a 
natural, philosophical way, I may 
say. If we compare Germany and 
America, we shall see that the first 
method, which is more mechanical, 
is more prevalent in America, and 
the more rational method is more 
prevalent in Germany. I do not say 
that the Americans employ only me- 
chanical methods, or that the Ger- 
man schools use only rational meth- 
ods, but as a class, I think it is so. 
In applying the good things in the 
German methods to the American, I 
think it will be seen that the Western 
States are, in many respects, ahead 
of the Eastern States. But though 
the Americans may teach a little 
more mechanically, this is more than 
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made up by the free institutions of 
America. I have often been aston- 
ished in conversing with laborers 
and mechanics, who have talked very 
intelligently of the dangers of Amer- 
ican public affairs, to find, after a 
while, that they could neither read 
nor write. Your free government 
and the interest that every man 
takes in public affairs, compel him 
to think. This free republican gov- 
ernment, of which you are so proud, 
is a better educator of the people 
than anything else; and it will also 
make the schools good, so that they 
will grow and flourish, and I think, 
in a few years, they will be the first of 
all the schools, including those of 
Germany and of all other countries 
in Europe. 


I take this opportunity to return 
my most grateful thanks to the teach- 
ers and superintendents, to whom I 
am under great obligations for their 
kindness and attention tome. They 
have not only shown me their schools 
and given me a look at their improve- 
ments, but they have also shown me 
a personal friendliness for which I 
can never thank them sufficiently. 
I go away from America with the 
impression that the Americans are 
the most hospitable, most friendly, 
and most cordial people I ever met. 





Aways avoid the company in 
which you are willing to tell a coarse 
jest, because grossness is never hum- 
orous; profanity is never admirable ; 


and if your manner and speech once 
begin to ravel out upon that edge, all 
their manliness and charm are in 
danger.— Ez. 























Tue Baden schools have two cours- 
es of study—a short course, and an 
extended course; the former being 
arranged for working children who 
can attend school but a part of each 
day. The short or “simple” course 
prevails in rural and village schools 
which are organized on the half-time, 
or, more properly, the part time sys- 
tem. Wedo not think that this plan 
would work as well in the rural dis- 
tricts in this country as in Baden. 
Our large farms and sparse popula- 
tion place children too far from 
school; and, besides, the severe cli- 
mate of the more northern sections 
of the United States forbids much 
profitable farm work in winter. The 
four or five months ending about 
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the first of April are the most favor- 
able time for the older children of 
farmers to attend school, and they 
need to make the most of this oppor- 
tunity. The half-time system might, 
however, be adopted with advantage 
in the lower schools in our villages 
and cities, and as we suggested last 
month, @ half-time course should be 
added to the present full-time course in 
the unper grades. What is needed 
is an earnest effort to adapt our 
schools more fully to the condi- 
tions and needs of the people, and 
especially of those who now receive 
but little schooling. The flexibility 
of the Badish system is especially 
noticeable. It aims to meet the in- 
dustrial necessities of all classes— 
O. Ed. Monthly. 





How many teachers have, as yet, 
taught their pupils letter-writing ? 

Reader, if you have not, begin it 
to-morrow. Do you say you have 
not time? I say you have. You 
have from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing till four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Of course there is not time for 
everything, and it is the teacher’s 
duty to devote the time to those 
things that will be of the most worth 
to his pupils. The teacher always 
takes time for things he thinks of 
importance. 

My appeal is, take a little time 
from arithmetic, or grammar, or ge- 
ography, or history, or all of these, 








and teach the children to write let- 


ters. All persons, in all conditions 
of life and at all times of life, have 
to write letters, and they should be 
taught how to put them in proper 
form. 

Teachers, if you have not given 
this subject special attention, do it at 
once. To neglect it is to wrong the 
children you are paid to instract.— 
Indiana School Journal. 


As the date tree is hard to climb, 
though having at its top delicious 
fruit, so the way to learning is often 
difficult, yet its rewards are pleasing 
and profitable. 
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Farmers’ INsTITUTES.—For many 
years teachers’ institutes have been 
found one of the most efficient means 
of improving teachers in their calling, 
and of diffusing a more intelligent 
appreciation of education in the com- 
munity. In some sections of the 
country Preachers’ Institutes have 
been tried with great success; and 
now we are to have Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. At least we see that a meet- 
ing of this kind has been announced 
to be held in Palmyra, Otoe County, 
the second week in December. The 
idea seems to be that since associa- 
tion for mutual improvement, in cot - 
nection with instructive lectures, 
have proved so useful in aiding teach- 
ers in their work, the same methods 
will be equally useful to farmers. 

“How do you mix your paints, 
Mr. Opie?” said some one to the 
great painter. “With brains, sir,” 
was the curtreply. If these farmers’ 
meetings will only induce some farm- 
ers to put a little more brain work 
into their business, we are quite sure 
the country will be benefited. The 
ox, the horse, and the steam engine 
have been made to take the place and 
relieve the toil of human muscle, 
but they cannot be made to do the 
brain work; that the farmer must 
do himself. 


Tue State AssocraTion.— The 
indications are that the next meeting 


of the State Teachers’ Association 
will be the best and most largely at- 
tended educational gathering ever 
held in this State. The character 
and well-known ability of those whose 
names appear on the programme, the 
facility with which the place of meet- 
ing can be reached, tie favorable 
time at which the meeting is ap- 
pointed, the growing feeling of the 
importance of such gatherings, are 
all circumstances which will tend to 
bring together a large number of Ne- 
braska teachers at ‘Tecumseh next 
holiday week. All possible arrange- 
ments to lessen the expense and add 
to the comfort and enjoyment of 
those attending will be made. 

The principal railroads of the State 
have agreed to make a liberal re- 
duction in fare to those attending 
the Association. The M. P. R. RB. 
will give half fare, the A. & N., B. & 
M. and U. P., three-fifths. Further 
announcements will be made next 
month. 


TEACHERS, send us items from 
your various fields of labor. Do not 
hesitate because you haven’t “much 
to write.” A little from each local- 
ity would make a large and very in- 
teresting collection of news for the 
whole State. Let us hear from you 
briefly but frequently in regard to 
what is being done for education in 
your vicinity. 
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Tue INSTITUTE AT FarRMONT.— 
We were present during the last two 
days of the normal institute at Fair- 
mont, and were much pleased with 
the number and quality of the teach- 
ers present, and the interest which 
they manifested in their work. It 
was evident that the occasion had 
been thoroughly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent, and that the institute had been 
conducted with such skill as to pre- 
vent the teachers from becoming 
tired or losing their interest. 

Fairmont is a pleasant town, rap- 
idly improving; its people are in- 
telligent and hospitable, and assisted 
greatly in making the institute a 
success, by their kindness to the 
teachers from abroad. Sup’t Demp- 
ster won the esteem of all by his af- 
fability and untiring zeal in provid- 
ing for the comfort and convenience 
of the institute. 

This is the last, and one of the 
most successful of the series of nor- 
mal institutes held thissummer. As 
between the two weeks’ institutes 
and the four days’ institutes, the ad- 
vantages are greatly in favor of the 
former, but we are of the opinion 
that if circumstances will permit, 
they can be extended to four weeks 
with still better results. 


A FEW months ago the Michigan 
Teacher suggested as a means of pro- 
moting regularity of attendance in 
graded schools, that a fine picture be 
purchased and hung up in the room 
having the best record for punctu- 
ality and attendance during the pre- 
vious month. Prof. Roberts, of Trav- 
erse City, has tried the experiment, 
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and finds that it succeeds so well 
that his average attendance hes 
reached 99%. It is an experiment 
worth trying elsewhere. 


THE CoLLEGE Courant. — This 
well known weekly literary journal 
celebrates its 8th birthday by reduc- 
ing its subscription price from $4 to 
$3 a year. The Courant is one of 
the best literary papers in the coun- 
try, and at the reduced price it is one 
of the cheapest. By taking it in con- 
nection with the TEACHER our sub- 
scribers can make a still further sav- 
ing of $1.00, as we furnish the two 
together for $3.50. 


THE October Home and School has 
80 pages of reading matter and 16 
of advertisements. Although thor- 
oughly Southern, it is very ably con- 
ducted, and typographically it has 
no superior among American maga 
zines. It is issued by the publish- 
ing house of J. P. Morton & Co, 
Louisville, Ky., and this explains 
how so excellent a school journal 
can be supported. 


WE publish in this No. a corrected 
list of Co Supt’s, showing the results 
of the recent election so far as we have 
learned them. The list, however, is not 
complete, and we earnestly request all 
persons whocan fill any of the blanks 
in the list to furnish us the desired in- 
formation before another issue. 


WE call attention to the special 
inducements offered to subscribers 
to the ‘TEACHER, as announced in 
our advertising pages. There will 
never be a better oppurtunity to sub- 
scribe than is offered now. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, and 
School Officers, in giving information, asking 


estions, and comparing views upon 


educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





West Pornt, Oct. 3, 1875. 
A most successful Institute of two 
weeks’ duration has just closed its 
session at this place. Over 50 teach- 
ers were enrolled, and an earnest 
working spirit seemed to character- 
ize the Institute. Prof. McKenzie, 
with his rare tact and kindly bear- 
ing that won all hearts, presided, and 
infused his own practical, common 
sense ideas into all the exercises. He 
was assisted by Rev. Geo. L. Little 
and Prof. Nightingale, of Omaha. 
The former gave a series of Lan- 
guage Lessons, and delivered, during 
an evening session, an able and in- 
teresting lecture on the English Lan- 
guage. The latter lectured on Elo- 
cution, and gave an evening of se- 
lect readings, greatly to the delight 
and profit of kis audience. A few of 
the more prominent and important 
thoughts brought out in the discus- 
sions are here furnished, as seed corn 
for the teachers of the State: 
General Principles in Teaching— 
1. Teach one thing at a time. 2. 
Teach from the known to the un- 
known. 3. Teach so as to draw out 
the resources and develop the self- 
knowledge of the pupils. 
Arithmetic.—Develop every prin- 
ciple in its application to the 
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practical affairs of life. Send pupils 
out to the lumber yard or wood-pile 
to take measurements and apply the 
principles they learn. Bring the 
square and scales into the school 
room and give them definite ideas of 
what the terms yard, rod, ounce, 
pound, &c., represent. Insist on 
exactness of statement. Require the 
reason for every process and let the 
pupil form his own rules, so as to be 
independent of text-books. 

Language. — Very young chil- 
dren may be interested in the study 
of Language. All technical terms 
should be avoided. Begin with fa- 
miliar objects and develop the names 
of things. Teach the child to put 
these names into sentences. Then 
bring out the actions of things, or 
what things do. Then take qualities 
of things, &c., until in this way the 
pupil receives an idea of the powers 
and use of every part of speech. The 
art of using the English language 
correctly may be taught without 
using the word Grammar. Whilst 
Grammar as usually taught is an 
irksome and profitless study, lan- 
guage itself,in the hands of a skill- 
ful teacher may be made intensely 
interesting. 

Geography.— Begin with the points 
of the compass; then give the pu- 
pil some idea of distance; then of 
familiar localities and their relations 
to each other. Interest pupils in in- 
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ventive drawing, as preparatory to 
map drawing. Primary Geography 
may be best taught orally, and the 
highest interest awakened in this 
subject, if skilli. ity handled. 
Primary Reading—-The word meth- 
od must be used. Pupils must mas- 
ter every new word and be taught to 
articulate correctly and read with 
expression. All reading should be 
executed rhetorically, that is, the 
meaning should be brought out and 
every tone rendered correctly. The 
reading lesson should be studied. 
The Reader is the one book that 
should be taken home and the pu- 
pil required to practice reading aloud. 
It is only by such practice that the 
tone can be acquired. Pupils should 
be drilled on one piece until they 
have fully mastered it. Better drill 
on a single paragraph six weeks than 
leave it unmastered. 

School Economy. — The teacher 
must have as a first requisite, ability 
to teach, self control, correct habits, 
so as to be an example to his pupils. 
He must also have acquired ability ; 
he must know something of school 
urchitecture, ventilation, &e. He 
must be able to govern a school. 
Good judgment must be exercised in 
this matter; every child is peculiar, 
and a wise discrimination is called 
for. All personal antagonism be- 
tween teacher and pupil must be 
avoided. 

Oral Instruction.— This kind of 
instruction is coming into promi- 
nence in all our schools, and teachers 
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need to qualify themselves for it. 
They must teach less from books 
und more from nature. Elementary 
Botany, Physiology, Zoology, &c., all 
may be taught in this way. Let the 
teacher get full of some one subject 
and go into his school room deter- 
mined to accomplish something; to 
keep his pupils wide awake and send 
them home to ask questions. 

Methods of Study and Recitation— 
Children must be taught how to 
study. Some idea of what is wanted 
must be given, and the task pointed 
out. In reciting the topical method 
is the best. No books should be used 
in reciting. The teacher should be 
independent of text-books and never 
use a book in hearing a class. 

Morals and Manners.—The teacher 
should insist on good manners and 
inculcate correct morals among his 
pupils. No yulgarisms in language, 
no rude or indecorous deportment 
should be tolerated. The teacher 
should magnify his office and aim at 
high results. He must have courage 
to do his work thoroughly and what- 
ever he may lose, he will gain the 
respect of his pupils and carry with 
him through life the consciousness 
of “duty well performed.” 

These are but a few of the many 
suggestive thoughts that were thrown 
out by the several speakers during 
the Institute. May some of these 
thoughts fall like seed into good soil, 
and bring forth fruit unto perfection. 

L. 





Pror. Coy, of the Illinois Normal 
University, is about to leave Illinois 
to take charge of the Hughes High 
School in Cincinnati. 


Rev. Sam’L Fatiows, D. D., has 
been elected to the Presidency of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, Il. 
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Fats City, Oct. 15, 1873. 

Institute called toorder. Opening 
exercises by State Sup’t McKenzie. 

The subject of Arithmetic was 
taken up by Prof. Thompson of the 
State University. He would, in the 
elementary training, seek to famil- 
iarize beginners with counting things; 
then making and reading figures. 
Each new step should be clearly 
comprehended. THe would teach Ad- 
dition and Subtraction together ; 
then Multiplication as based upon 
Addition, and afterward Division as 
based upon Subtraction. He would 
avoid contractions till principles are 
understood. A great many arith- 
metical facts must be learned. If 
we wish to ascertain the sum of 9 
and 9 we do not go back to count 
the units separately, but learn as a 
fact that the sum of 9 and 9 is 18. 
The Prof. considered the learning of 
the multiplication table to 20 times 
20 very profitable. 

Gen. Morgan, Principal of the 
State Normal School, made some re- 
marks in regard to teaching lan- 
guage, approving Prof. Hadley’s 
“Language Lessons,” a book that 
should be in the hands of every teach- 
er. Pupils should be taught to de- 
scribe the objects that surround them 
with clearness, accuracy, and ele- 
gance. He gave some very excellent 
methods of attaining these desirable 
objects. 

Sup’t McKenzie presented the sub- 
ject of Botany, remarking that ob- 

ect lessons are useful, but usually 
tack system. They are too apt to 
consist of a promiscuous assembly of 
dsconnected facts. Botany furnish- 
es a busis for a useful and systematic 
course of object teaching. The leaves 


of plants then furnished material for 
an interesting lesson. 

Gen. Morgan gave an interesting 
talk on making the school pleasant. 
The school house should be suitably 
located. The grounds should not be 
too large nor too small—say from 
one to two acres—and should be prop- 
erly enclosed by a neat hedge. ‘Trees 
should be planted for shade and or- 
nament. Blue grass should be sown 
and flowers planted. The school 
house should be properly constructed 
with reference to health, convenience 
and taste, and should be furnished 
with whatever will make it attract- 
ive. Pupils coming from homes 
mude comfortable and pleasant by 
elegant furniture and painiings, can 
not be so casily interested in the 
school room work if the room itself 
is destitute of everything but desks 
and blackboards. 

Geography was taken up by Sup’t 
McKenzie, in connection with which 
he gave some iteresting exercises 
in teaching direction and estimating 
distance. 


TuuRsDAY, October 16. 


Institute called to order promptly 
at 8:45. Reading Scripture and 
prayer by Gen. Morgan. 

Minutes of yesterday's proceedings 
read by Sup’t Williams. 

Miss McGlashen in a brief and 
happy manner presented the subject 
of Compound Numbers. Difficult 
points were dwelt upon and made 
plain. Fractions occurred in an ex- 
ample, which called forth the inqui- 
ry whether Fractions should be 
taught previous to Compound Num- 
bers. A brief discussion followed, 
inclining to the opinion that they 
should. 
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Gen. Morgan continued the sub- 
ject of Language Lessons. He im- 
pressed upon the teachers’ minds the 
imporiance of using correct language. 
The teacher should make himself 
master of a liberal vocabulary of 
words. Beauties of style should be 

inted ont in the reading lesson. 

yritten exercises and examination 
were recommended. 

Mr. 8.8. Jones gave a class drill 
in Grammar, giving his method of 
classifying and of giving written les- 
sons in parsing. 

Prof. Thompson presented the sub- 
ject of Elocution, giving methods of 
obtaining distinct articulation and 
of breaking up the habit of reading 
too high or too low. 

Essay by Miss Rosa Gardner. 

AFTERNOON. 

Supt McKenzie commenced the ex- 
ercises by a talk on Natural History, 
presenting many beautifal pictorial 
illustrations. At the close of this 
he gave a written exercise in Spell- 
ing; number of words 396, of which 
19% were found to be correct. The 
State Superintendent had given this 
list to several Institutes and this was 
the least per cent. missed by any. 
The State Superintendent then spoke 
of teaching beginners, recommend- 
ing the word method. He forcibly 
illustrated his subject by having the 
teachers read words with which they 
were not familiar. 

Gen. Morgan continued the sub- 
ject of School Economy. He spoke 
of the several methods of school gov- 
ernment, the absolute, military rule 
in which the teacher became the des- 
pot, and of self government, the op- 
posite of this, in which the pupils re- 
solved themselves into a kind of leg- 
islature, making their own laws and 
ene paiement for their vio- 
lation. Neither of these could be 
recommended. He preferred what 
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may be termed a personal govern- 
ment, in which the teacher governed 
through the earnest desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the pupils as 
their personal friend. He made fa- 
vorable mention of the method pur- 
sued by Prof. Rich, of Brownville; 
warned against too much talking, 
and emphatically against all scolding. 
The lecture was full of instruction 
and interest throughout. 

Lesson on Blackboard Drawing by 
Gen. Morgan. 

Essays by Mr. W. H. H. Cornell 
and Mr. 8. 8. Jones. 

Fripay, October 17. 

Institute called to order. State 
Superintendent conducted the open- 
ing exercises. 

Minutes read by 8. 8. Jones. 

Gen. Morvan proceeded with Lan- 
guage Lessuus, presenting in his clear 
and concise manner the importance 
of composition, the object at which 
it aims and the faculties which it 
cultivates, together with the best 
methods of introducing it into our 
schools, showing that a correct anal- 
ysis is indispensable, and that a fa- 
cility in this branch of study may 
be casily obtained even by the younger 
pupils. 

A hearty vote of thanks was re- 
turned to Gen. Morgan for his very 
valuable services. 

Supt MeKenzie conducted an ex- 
ercise in Written Arithmetic, and as 
usual, invested his subject with such 
interest that all were delighted, He 
clearly showed the relation of Mul- 
tiplication to Addition in fractional 
numbers, and also that of Division to 
Subtraction, elucidating contractions 
in the work, and arousing enthusiasm 
among the teachers for greater pro- 
ficiency in presenting the truth to 
their pupils. 

AFTERNOON. 
Institute called to order by Sup’s 
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Williams. Mr. G. M. Neikirk aroused 
some discussion on the question: 
Should Arithmetic be taught by ad- 
hering to the method presented in 
the text book ? 

Reading and Phonics were dis- 
cussed at some length; also the pro- 
priety of teaching the pupil to ex- 

ress the emotions of the author in 
his face and by gestures. 

Question: What are legitimate 
punishments in school? Some tho’t 
none necessary; that moral influ- 
ences were sufficient. 

Sentence for analysis, by 8.8. Jones. 

Remarks by Sup’t Williams on 
questions occupying the minds of 
teachers. 

INSTRUCTORS. 
J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t, Lincoln. 
T. J. Morgan, Piin, Siate Normal Sch’l, Peru. 


8. R. Thompson, State University, Lincoln. 

F.M. Williams, Co, Sup’t, Salem. 
TEACHERS.—1aDIEs, 

Bagley Miss Mary, Aspinwall. 

Bagley Miss ‘Tryphena, Aspinwall. 

Cornell Miss Jane M., Salem. 
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Church Miss Almira, Middleburg. 
Gardner Miss Rosa, Falls City. 
Halbert. Miss Mary C., Falls City. 
Jones Mrs. Berta, Rulo. 

Kingman Miss Julia E., Falls City. 
Kingman Miss Frances, . 
Kline Mrs. Olive, ” 
Lawrence Miss Emma, = 
Miller Miss Emma, « 
McGlashan Miss A, E., 

Pierce Mrs. Mary E. * 
Smith Miss Mary L., « 


GENTLEMEN, 


Cornell W. H. H., Salem. 
Crook W, R., Falls City. 
Chute B. P., Arago. 
Danner Allen, “ 

Jones 8. 8. Rulo. 

Jones W. L., Flower Dale. 
Lemmon Earle, Fails City. 
Messier R. D., - 
Messier Lafayette, “ 
Meyers J. W., "= 
Masselman F., - 
Musselman M.W., “ 
McLain 8. J,, St. Deroin. 
Neikirk Geo. M., Arago. 
Noyes David F., Falls City, 
Snyder W.U, - 
Sloan 38. W., Salem. 

Sloan Austin, Ellmore. 
Vorhies Wm., Ejlmore. 
Woodrow Thos., Arago. 
Welty Enoch A., St. Deroin. 





DepicatTion.—The new building 
of the State Normal School at Peru 
will be dedicated the first week in 
December. ‘The following is the pro- 
gramme: 

Tuesday Evening, Dec. 2.— Ad- 
dress by H.S. Kaley. History of the 
School, by J. M. McKenzie. Short 
addresses by Hon. 8. P. Majors, Hon. 
O. B. Hewett, Rev. H. Burch, and 
others. 

Wednesday Evening, Dec. 3.—Ad- 
dresses by Chancellor Benton, Goy. 
Furnas, Gen. Morgan, and others. 
Friends of education are invited. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. — An 
agricultural institute will be held at 
Palmyra, commencing on Tuesday, 


Dec. 9th, and continuing through 


the week. It will be under the di- 
rection of Prof. 8. R. Thompson, 
Dean of the Agricultural College, 
Lectures will be delivered by Prof. 
Aughey, Hon. J. M. McKenzie and 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton. Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Geology, Horticul- 
ture, and other subjects of special in- 
terest to farmers will be discussed. 


Woopsvry Co., Iowa, has a lady 
County Superintendent—-Miss Carrie 
A. Bassett. 


State Sup’r Pease, of Miss., has 
been defeated for re-nomination by 
a colored man named Cardoza. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTE AT FAIRMONT. 


FIRST DAY. 


The Institute met at 9 A. M., Oct. 
22, State Sup’t McKenzie in charge. 

Geo. A. Merriam was elected Sec’y. 

Exercises opened with prayer by 
Rev. J. M. Taggart, followed by sing- 
ing led by Prof. Thompson. 

Class in Arithmetic, conducted by 
Prof. McKenzie. Teach one thing 
at a time. Go from the known to 
theunknown. By learning the prin- 
ciples of one rule we gain ideas of 
the rule to follow. 

Address of Prof. Thompson upon 
the principles of education. First, 
teach one thing at a time only.— 
Second, adopt solid principles, not 
imitating others. Third, activity is 
the law of growth. Fourth, never 
tell a child that which he can learn 
himself. 

Intermission. 

Vocal Gymnastics, conducted by 
Prof. Thompson. 

Lecture by Sup’t McKenzie. Sub- 
ject: Origin of Language and meth- 
ods of comprehending the same. 

Lecture by Prof. Thompson on 
Botany. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON. 

Calling of the roll. 

Singing, conducted by Miss Elva 
Lewis. 

Spelling, by Sup’t McKenzie, who 
urged upon the teachers the necessity 
of writing the lesson. 

Vocal Gymnastics, conducted by 
Prof. ‘Thompson. ‘ 

Elocution, conducted by Prof. 
Thompson. In order to be good elo- 
cutionists we must be able to artic- 
ulate distinctly. 

Gymnastics, conducted by Prof, 
McKenzie. 

Intermission. 


Lecture by Prof. McKenzie on the 
true object of teachers, showing that 
the impression made upon our schol- 
ars, either for good or bad, is lasting. 

Geography, conducted by Prof. 
Thompson, which by the use of the 
globe was made very interesting. 

Lectures by Prof. Thompson, Prof. 
McKenzie, and Rey. J. M. Taggart. 

ae a aK to * 

The exercises of the following days 
of the Institute were similar to those 
of the first ; the different studies be- 
ing taken up at the beginning and 
carried forward systematically day 
by day. 

The class drills were interspersed 
with short lectures, physical exer- 
cises, music, Ke. 

Gen. Morgan was present and as- 
sisted in the instruction during a 
part of the first week. and Chanceel- 
lor Benton delivered an able lecture 
upon “The Teacher’s Preparation 
for his Work,” on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 29th. 

The exercises of the Institute closed 
on Thursday evening, the 30th, with 
a public entertainment consisting of 
Readings, Debate, Music, &e. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse 
the course of instruction pursued dur- 
ing this Institute. We feel ourselves 
greatly benefited by the instructive les- 
sons we have received. We would make 
grateful acknowledgments to Profs. Mc- 
Kenzie, Thompson, Morgan and Benton 
for their patient and untiring exertions 
for our improvement. 

Resolved, That we regard “the Insti- 
tute” as an educational help of especial 
importance to us, in the present condi- 
tion of the educational interests of the 
State—a temporary substitute for the 
Normal School, and a valuable aid to 
the practical teacher, We earnestly rec- 
ommend that the several County Super- 
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intendents hold institutes in their re- 
spective counties, at least once a year, 
and during a session of one week or more. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the 
children and youth of the State, its cit- 
izens, possessing rights worthy of pro- 
found respect; that we regard education 
as highly conducive to the pursuit of 
happiness. We therefore deprecate the 
interference of parents and guardians 
with the education of their children and 
wards by neglecting or refusing to send 
them to school, or in any other manner 
interfering with the successful operations 
of the schools. 

Resolved, That we earn>2stly call upon 
our State Superintendent and Legisla- 
tors to devise some measure which shail 
correct the abuse arising from a neglect 
or refusal of parents and guardians to 
give their wards the advantages of an 
education as contemplated by our laws. 

Resolved, That we recognize the high 
trust reposed in us as teachers, and for 
greater efficiency in this work we mutu- 
ally pledge ourselves to renewed dili- 
gence in the attainment of knowledge 
and in personal improvement, so that our 
labors may become more valuable to 
both patrons and pupils. 

Resolved, Tiat we regard our time 
and lakor in our profession as valuable 
in its place as that of any other calling 
or profession ; therefore we insist upon 
receiving wages upon which we shall be 
able to derive a subsistence. 

Resolved, That we tender thanks to 
Fairmont School District for its generous 
provisions of acomfortable room for our 
meeting and deliberations ; that we hold 
the citizens of Fairmont and vicinity in 
grateful remembrance for the care they 
have shown in providing for our comfort 
during our sojourn among them; and 
also we tender thanks to J. W. Bliss for 
books provided for the use of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we gratefully recog- 
nize the untiring vigilance of Fillmore 
County Superintendent, Jnc, A. Demp- 
ster, in rendering our stay ia Fairmont 
agreeable and pleasans. 

Resolved, That we tender thanks to the 
B. & M. R. R. Co. for reductions in fare 
over its line to and from this Institute, 
and to the editor of the Bulletin for pa- 


rs. 
PY posleed, That a copy of these resolu- 
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tions be sent to the NEBRASKA TFACHER, 
Lincoln Leader, and the papers published 
in the several counties represented in 
this Institute. 

T. A. PARKINSON, ) 

Joun A. Dempster, } Com. 

Exva J. Lewis. j 

The following day (Friday) was 

occupied with an examination con- 
ducted by the State Superintendent, 
the successful candidates receiving a 
recommendation worded as follows: 


RECOMMENDATION FOR CERTIFICATE. 


Orrice oF State Sur’ or Pus. Inst. } 
LincoLy, —— 187-, f 
This is to Certify, That the Bearer, 
has been in attend- 
ance on the Normal Teachers’ Institute, 
at ——luring its entire session, 
and has taken an active part in the work, 
and has shown —to be an apt and 
earnest student, evincing qualifications 
and ability sufficient to warrant me in 
heartily recommending to the Coun- 
ty Superintendent of any County, as 
a person well-fitted to receive a 
Grade Certificate without further exam- 
ination until the expiration of the time 
for which said Certificate was granted, 
if Certificate be granted within sixty 
days from date of this recommendation. 
J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


22 teachers received certificates. 
mostly second grade. 

The following is a complete list of 
the teachers and instructors present 
at the Institute: 

INSTRUCTORS. 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t, Lincola. 
Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln. 
Rev. T. J. Morgan, Peru. 
Chanevllor A. R. Benton, Lincoln. 
Chs. B, Palmer, Beatrice. 
Rev. J. M. Taygart, Palmyra. 
TEACHERS.—FILLMORE Co. 
. A. Dempster, Co. Sup’t., Ohiawa. 
. J. Culver, Fairmont, 
filiard Bock, - 
. Cooley, - 
. B. Likes, sad 
. B. Lewis, as 
G. Lawrence, Bryant. 
has. Bemenderfer, “ § 
. P. Kettlewell, Exeter. 
. H. Taylor, ™ 
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W. D. Cornwell, Grafton: 
Luther Nellis, Fillmore, 
Miss Ida Johnson, Ohiowa 
“ Elva J. Lewis, Fairmont, 
Lottie Bock, 
Belle Perry, v3 
Carrie Wright, sd 
Mattie Burt, - 
Luella Hoag, Bryant. 
Bell Hoag, 
Clara Harvey, Eden. 
Emma Harvey, « 
Mrs, Erank Eller, Exeter. 
Miss Elsie Mead, . 
* Lottie Millholland, Grafton. 
Dora A. Cole, 
Lottie Williams, Geneva. 
“ Jennie Bothw ell, Glengary. 
Emma Zerba, Empire. 


SEWARD Co, 
+ France, Co 8up’t, Milford. 
. Merriam, 
a Skinner, | a 
. EK. Moore, ¢'rton. 
erlah Coc hran, Beaver Crossing. 
ss A. E. Skinner, Milford. 
* H. M. Frisbee, “ 
‘ M.E. Jull, Seward. 
E. Oliver, * 
ary C. Dunifen, Beaver Crossing. 


“« g. 
“MM 
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Miss Minnic Vickerson, Beaver Crossing. 
“ Myra Vickerson 
WEBSTFR CO. 
F, Kellogg, Co, Sup’t, Red Cloud. 
J. L. Hull. ™ 
SALINE CO. 
James McCreedy, Co. Sup't, Pleasant Hin. 
J. ¥, Nattel, 
Miss Mary Kortright. bade 
ADAMS Co, 
W. V. Miller, Kenesaw. 
Miss Mary Chr! stiaucy, Juniata, 
“ E. J. Lowrie. 
THAYER CO, 
A. L. Burton, Hebron. 
Miss Josie Read, “ 
LANCASTER CO, 
A. K. Webster, Lincoln. 
Miss Maggie Gillespic, Lincoln. 
JEFFERSON CO. 
P. L. Chapman, Co. Sup’t, Fairbury. 
YORK CO. 
T. A. Parkinson, Co. Sup’t, York. 
Miss Patience Tull, “ 
REPUBLIC CO., KAN, 
A. D. Marble, Co. Sup’t, Belleville. 





LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA. 


COUNTY. 
Antelope, 


NAME, 





Adams, A. H. Brown, 
Buffalo, J.J. W. Place, 
Burt, D. C. Reed, 





Boone, 
Cass, U. W. Wise, 





Ch yenne, 
Cedar, 








Clay, 
Colfax, 





Cuming, 
Dakota, 
Dixon, 
Dodge, 
Douglas, 
Dawson, 


Robert Robb, 
Joha 8. Orr, 
W. 8S. Bates, 
John Cayton, 
8. D. Beals, 





Fillmore, 


John Dempster, 
Franklin, 





J. R. Little, 
John D. Hayes, 


@ 
Hall’ 





Hamilton, 


ADDRESS. 


Juniata. 
Gibbon. 


Plattsmouth. 


DeWitt. 


Tona. — 
Pebble Creek, 


Grand Island 
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Harlan, 
Johnson, 
Jefferson, 
Lancaster, 
Knox, 
Kearny, 
Lincoln, 
Madis: mn, 
Merrick, 
Nuckolis, 
Nemaha, 
OUtoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 
Platte, 
Polk, 
Richardson, 
Sarpy, 
Saline, 
Saunders, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Thayer, 
Washington, 
Webste ry 
Wayne, 
York, 


Wm. Wightman, 
E. J. Fulford, 
J. N. Cassell, 





F. P. Hallowell, 





F. A. Cogswell, 
Chas. E. Mezd, 

J. B. Nesbitt, 

D. W. Pearson, 
Il. K. Raymond, 
John M. Osborne, 
C. Ii. Frady, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
James Bell, 

I. M. Williams, 
D. W. McFarland, 
James McCreedy, 
©. M. Whitney, 
George B. France, 
Hi. C. Sharp, 





Charles Cross, 
ll. 8. Kaley, 

Rk. B. Crawford, 
T. A. Parkinson, 
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Tecumseh. 
Fairbury. 
Lincoln. 


Lowell. 


Madison. 
Lone ‘Tree. 
Elkton. 
Nebraska City. 
Pawnee City. 
Columbus. 
Columbus, Platte Oounty. 
Salem. 
Plattford. 
Pleasant Hill. 
Milford. 


Stanton. 


Herman. 
Red Cloud. 
Tatfe 
York. 





JEFFERSON Co.—From the Sn- 
perintendent’s report we gather the 
following statistics: 

No. of districts in the Co. 45. 
Children of school age, 1133. At- 
tending school, 808. Per cent. of 
children not attending, 28}. High- 
eat wages paid teachers—males, £40, 
females, $40; lowest—males, $20, 
females, $20. No. days Sup’t was 
employed, 129. Compensation, $4 
aday. Eleven frame school houses 
have been built during the past year, 
10 of which are furnished with good 
patent desks. 


CoMPLIMENTARY.—Mr. J. R. Lit- 
tle, the newly-elected Superintendent 


of Gage County, begins his official 
career by giving a cordial support to 
the Tgacner. Witness the follow- 
ing: 
BADEN, Oct. 24, 1873. 
Puss. TEAcHER:—Please accept 
my thanks for the Oct. number of 
the Nepraska TEacHER. I have 
several school journals of older States 
before me; on examination I find 
it compares favorably with them. I 
think its circulation among our 
teachers and citizens would do much 
good and shall act accordingly. En- 
closed you will find the subscription 
price, $1.50. 
Yours Truly, 
J. R. Litre. 





1873. 


INSTITUTE IN JEFFERSON Co.— 
You are hereby notified that the 
Teachers’ Institute of Jefferson Co. 
will be held at Fairbury, commenc- 
ing on the 11th of November, 1873, 
and continuing five days. I shall 
put forth every effort on my part, 
and expect with your earnest co-op- 
eration, to make this Institute a 
grand sueeess. I shall attend the 
Teachers’ Institute at Fairmont, and 
while there will secure, if possible, the 
services of some of the best educators 
of the State. 

The evenings will be devoted to 
lectures, discussions and miscellane- 
ous exercises. 

I trust that you, teachers, and all 
who are interested in the cause of 
education, will make a specialty of 
regular attendance, remem beringthat 
this is your Institute, and upon your 
energies it must depend almost en- 
tirely for suc achers, the 
watchword of the hour is “ Onward ;” 
then let us be up and doing, ere the 
world moves on and we are left with 
the debris of the past. Let us as 
teachers use every exertion and em- 
brace every opportunity to acquaint 
ourselyes with the elements of prog- 
ress. 


Ss. 7 


In view of the rapid increase in 
wealth and development of the re- 
sources of our county, I shall ear- 
nestly recommend the Superintend- 
ent elect to raise the standard of the 
qualifications of teachers; and in 
consideration of the material benefits 
derived by teachers generally through 
the medium of our institutes, I would 
recommend that the directors of the 
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several districts allow them for their 
time during Institute week. 

Teachers should bring with them 
as many of their text books as they 
conveniently can. 

There will be an examination at 
the close, on Saturday. 

P. L. CuapMAN, 
Sup’t of Pub. Inst. 


Supt NieguTmncaLte of Omaha 
seems to be determined to make the 
teaching corps of that city the stron- 
gest and best that can be secured. 
We clip the following from the Oma- 
ha Republican: 

As will be noticed in the resolu- 
tions passed by the Omaha Teachers’ 
Institute, published in Saturday’s is- 
sue, Mrs. K. L. Morse, one of the 
best primary teachers in the State, 
has resigned her position. She con- 
templates a visit to her friends in 
the east, and rest from teaching for 
the remainder of the year. Sup’t 
Nightingale has, however, been very 
fortunate in filling the v vacancy by 
securing a teae her who has very few 
superiors in primary school work— 
Miss Hattie Stannard, of Illinois. 
Miss 8. is a graduate of the State 
Normal School, at Bloomington, IIL, 
has had several years of ‘practical 
experience in teaching since, and 
comes here with a very P enviable rep- 
utation. She has just returned from 
a European tour, during which she 
has visited the schools of England, 
Scotland and Germany, also : atiend- 
ed the Vienna Exposition, where 
she had the privilege of studying the 
models of Kindergarten and other 
school training from all parts of the 
world. She will be a very valuable 
addition to our corps of teachers. 


The Board of Education of Omaha 
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have just voted $500 for philosophi- 
cal apparatus. This is amove in the 
right direction. Calisthenics are re- 
stored to the schools after a struggle. 
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The corps of teachers is greatly im- 
proved and everything is tending to 
muke the school system of this city 
a pride and model to the State. * 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WANTED.—A situation as teacher 
in a district or graded school for the 
ensuing year. Have had six years’ 
experience in district schools, of large 
numbers. Last salary, $50 per month. 
Made special preparation at the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, lo- 
cated at Millersville, Penn. Refer- 
ences given if required. Address 

J. Henry ENGLAND, 
Grand Island, Neb. 


WANTED.—A situation as teacher 


by a young man 26 years old, a grad- 
uate of the Normal School at Oswego, 


N. Y. Has had between three and 
four years experience in teaching, 
and is prepared to teach, besides the 
common branches, Geometry, Alge- 
bra, History, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Book-keeping, Chemistry and Latin. 
A fair compensation is desired, but 
this is not so much an object at first 
as to obtain a permanent situation, 
where efficiency and success will se- 
cure an increase of salary. Recom- 
mendations given from former em- 
ployers. Address, 
B. D. BowLeg, 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 





QUERY BOX. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


14. There are two casks, each con- 
taining 40 gals., filled with a mix- 
ture of wine and water. A mixture 
consisting of 1 gal. from each cask 
contains as much wine as water; 
but a mixture consisting of 5 guls. 
from the first and 10 gals. from the 
second is composed of wine and water 


in the ratio of 7 to 8. Required the 
amount of wine in each cask. 
Cc. L. HILL. 


15. “We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of.” 
“He is, as I have said, a great lover 
of books.’ 
[Parse the above words in italics.] 
C. L. HILL. 





InsTITUTE IN SALINE CountTy.— 
There will be a County ‘Teachers’ 
Institute held at Pleasant Hill, com- 
mencing November 25, and continu- 
ing four days. 


Tue Bureau of Education is m 
receipt of advices from the different 
Southern States which show a marked 
improvement in the educational in- 
terests in that section of the Union, 
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PROGI \MME OF EXERCISES FOR THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


TO BE HELD AT TECUMSEH, NEB., DEC. 23p, 247m, AND 251m, 1873. 


The Association will convene T'ues- 
day evening, at six o’clock, Dee. 23d. 

6 p.M., Opening Exercises. 

64 P. M., Address by the President, 
J. M. McKenzie, Sup’t 
of Public Instruction. 

7 p.M., Address by Hon. G. W. 
Frost. 

WEDNESDAY. 

9 A. M., Opening Exercises. 

Spa. M. Address by C. B. Palmer. 
Subject — Best Method 
of Managing Institutes. 

Discussion of address, led 
by Prof. G. E. Church 
and Prof. A. D. Williams. 

l0ga. u., Address by Prof. A. D. 
Williams. 
The Place and Value of 
Object Teaching in Ne- 
braska Common Schools. 

Discussion of address, led 
by Prof. W. W. Jones 
and Mrs. Fanny Ebright. 

11} 4. M., Report of Officers. 

1}p.M., Address by Prof. 8S. R. 
Thompson. Subject — 
Agricultural Education. 

Discussion, to be led by 
Gov. R. W. Furnas and 
W. R. Hollingshead. 

3 p.m. Report by Prof. A. F. 
Nightingale. Subject— 
A Course of Study for 
our High Schools. 

Discussion, led by Rev. E. 
Iiuber and I. N. Cassel. 

64 P. m., Address by Hon. 0. P. Ma- 
son. Subject — Obliga- 
tory Education. 

Discussion, led by F. M. 
Williams andS8. Wolford. 
THURSDAY. 

9 a. M., Opening Exercises. 





Subject — - 


91.4. M., Address by Prof. W. Rich. 
Subject—Best Methods 
of Recitation and In- 
struction. 

Discussion, led by Prof. J. 
B. Bruner and Rey. C. 
G. Bisbee. 

104.4. u., Address by Prof. T..J. Mor- 
gan. Subject — Profes- 
sional Qualifications of 
Teachers. 

Discussion, led by Prof. Os- 
car 8. Ingham and Prof. 
Bellangee. 

1144. M., Election of Officers. 

1} Pp. u., Address by Prof. S. H. Man- 
ly. Subject--Best Meth- 
ods of Moral Culture in 
Common Schools. 

Discussion, led by Prof. J. 
H. Kellom and Prof. W. 
Wightman. 

24 P. M., Report by Chancellor A. R. 
er Subject—The 
Relation of High Schools 
to the University. 

Discussion, led by Judge 
O. B. ILewett and Prof. 
8S. D. Beals. 

3} Pp. M., Miscellaneous Business. 

Most of the persons named in the 
programme have signified their pur- 
pose to fill the place assigned them. 

Appropriate music will be provided, 

if possible, and such reduction of 

railroad fare as can be secured. Of 
these matters announcement will be 

made in due time. Let us have a 

large and enthusiastic gathering of 

teachers at Tecumseh. 
A. R. BENToN, 
Ch’n Ex. Com. 





Book Notices. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed for Colleges and High Schools. 
By Dr. Peazsopy, of Haivard University. 
Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


The first thing that strikes one on 
opening this book is its beautiful typog- 
raphy—large, clear print, on tinted pa- 
per,—a most excellent feature and a very 
important one, in view of the fact that so 
many students ruin their eyes by study- 
ing books in fine print by lamp light. 

The subject is well classified, and is 
treated with conciseness and brevity. 
The language is not always as simple as 
might be desired, but it is direct and for- 
cible, and gives us multum in parvo. It 
seems well adapted for use in academies 
and such high “ High Schools” as find a 
piace for Moral Philosophy in their cur- 
riculi. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL is 
s reader or exercise book designed to ac- 
company the author’s Latin Grammar 
recently issued. The exercises of the 
first part are intended especially to teach 
the form of words. The verb is made 
the first subject of study, a method to 
which we do not especially object, tho’ 
we cannot concede the great advantage 
which the author claims for it, The ex- 
ercises do not consist of disconnected 
words and sentences, but of the story of 
Joseph and his Brethren in Latin, which 
js taken taken up in the beginning and 
carried through to the end of Part I. 
The arrangement which requires a con- 
stant review of preceding lessons, is 
good. The Blackboard Exercises are an- 
other good feature, especially those that 
require the translation of English into 
Latin. There might well be twice as 
many. These, however, can be suppiled 
by the teacher ad /ib. Wilson, Hinkle &Co 


NOVEMBER MAGAZINES, 
PoruLar ScreENcE MONTHLY contains 


so much that is excellent, that we find 
ourselves each month compelled give the 
contents entire, in order to give a satis- 
factory idea of its value : 

Liberal Education of the 19th Century. 
(Illustrated). 
By 


The Growth of Salmon. 

The Psychology of the Sexes. 
Herbert Spencer. 

The Ringed Planet. (Illustrated). 

The Phenomena of Heredity. 

The Shovel-nosed Shark. (I[liustrated). 
Health and Comfortin House Building, 
Hypnotism in Animals. (Illustrated). 
The Survival of Instinets. 

The Atomie Constitution of Matter as 
a Postulate of Thought. 

Sketch of J. N. Lockyer. 
Editorial, Miscellary, &c. 
The first article is of special interest 

to teachers, but there is good, healthy 
mental growth in all of them. Progres- 
sive teachers should read the Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Tue ATLANTIC.—“ The Railroads and 
the Farms,” is an article of practical in- 
terest to Western people, as it discusses 
from the farmer’s stand-point the com- 
plicated questions variously known as 
“railroad monopoly,” “high freights,” 
“oppression of the farmers,” &e. “ The 
Home Life of Salmon P. Chase,” fur- 
nishes an interesting study of the char- 
acter of the late Chief Justice. ‘“ Hon- 
est John Vane,” is concluded, making 
one of the best political sketches that 
have appeared for several years, ‘‘ Mar- 
jorie Daw,” is a pretty little poem in 
commemoration of Aldrich’s well-known 
story of that name. 


(Portrait). 





Money REceIvepD BY Mai IN Oc- 
TOBER.—Clarence A. Thomas, Madison, 
$1. B.D. Bowlee, Fulton, N. Y.. $1. 
Olive L. Jewett, Helena, 75 cts. Cow- 

rthwait & Co., Chicago, $1.50. J. L. 

ull, Guide Rock, $1. Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, O., $1. 





